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CHAPTER 1 
Consecration Rituals in South Asia: An Introduction 


István Keul 


Consecration rituals are key prerequisites for the building of temples and the 
worship of temple images in South Asia. These complex rituals accompany 
the construction process of sacral buildings, as well as the consecration and 
installation of temple statues. In the latter case, which is the overarching 
theme of the present volume, man-made sculptures are ritually transformed 
into (containers of) deities by the rite of infusion with life, pranapratistha or 
simply pratistha.! The pratistha belongs to a wide category of practices classi- 
fied under the umbrella-term puja, ritual activities performed in connection 
with the worship of iconic or aniconic ritual images in temples and domes- 
tic contexts. These practices can be subdivided into several subcategories, the 
most common of these being regular (nitya) rituals such as, for instance, the 
worship offered on a daily basis by religious specialists and devotees alike at 
public shrines and temples, or by laypersons in the privacy of their homes. 
Rituals connected to particular occasions (naimittika) comprise another sub- 
category. These, too, can be performed either regularly (for example as yearly 
temple celebrations) or in connection with specific occasions. Image conse- 
crations are exactly such occasional rituals that often constitute unique events 
in the lives of their sponsors and are performed in connection with the con- 
struction or renovation of shrines and temples. 

The gradual transition from Vedic religion to a more personal and image- 
centered religiosity that started in the last centuries BCE led to the develop- 
ment of new rituals in both public and domestic contexts. The performance 
of image consecrations in private settings is described in late (fourth-fifth 
century) Grhya texts? and Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita (sixth century) pres- 
ents the public installation (samsthapana or sthapana) of temple images. 
Scholars such as Einoo and Takashima (2005) have suggested a development 
of the pratistha from the simpler, personal form to a much more complex (and 


1 The pratisthà has received quite substantial scholarly attention over the years. A selection 
of relevant works, both for image and temple consecrations, is as follows: Gonda 1954/75; 
Gombrich 1966; Smith 1984; Bühnemann 1991; Barazer-Billoret 1993-4; Bentor 1996; Brunner- 
Lachaux 1998; Einoo and Takashima 2005; Slaczka 2007; Colas 1989 and 2010. 

2 See Einoo 2005: 13, 95-113. 
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public) ritual system. In his introduction to the volume on Indian rituals of 
consecration that he jointly edited with Jun Takashima, and summing up the 
findings of several of the volume’s contributors, Shingo Einoo points out that 
the pratistha gradually gains in complexity through absorbing ‘various kinds of 
ritual elements; and that 'in its fully developed stage the pratistha ceremony 
consists of a great number of ritual acts’ (Einoo 2005: 2-3). Analyzing in the 
same collection the description of liùga installations in early Saiva agamas, Jun 
Takashima identifies several stages, from the ritual appropriation of an exist- 
ing linga to the simple installation in a small temple for private worship, to 
the construction of a temple and the more complex consecration of a linga 
for public worship (Takashima 2005: 136-7). Colas (2010: 319f.) has argued 
more recently against a diachronic development leading from private and less 
elaborate to public and more complex forms suggesting that there are reasons 
to assume that public and private pratisthas existed contemporaneously in 
the first centuries CE, and that the ritual procedures described in the fifth- 
century Grhyaparisista texts might as well be reduced versions for domestic 
use of more elaborate public installation rituals that were already common 
in South Asia. Colas points—among other examples—to Buddhist epigraphic 
records from the first four centuries CE that mention public pratisthas of relics 
and images, emphasizing at the same time the importance of political, social, 
and historical factors for the development and transformation of image con- 
secration rituals over the centuries.? In addition to the aforementioned texts, 
descriptions of consecration rituals of different types* can be found in a large 
number of Puranas and other theological and liturgical works from the Saiva, 
Vaisnava, and Sakta traditions, not to mention the numerous ritual handbooks 
(compiled from the eighth-ninth centuries onwards) meant to serve as manu- 
als for officiating religious specialists. 

The polysemic term pratisthà occurs frequently in various contexts, even 
before the ritual consecration of private and temple images became common. 
A brief inquiry into its various meanings in Vedic and post-Vedic text genres 
may prove useful when it comes to tracing semantic (and ritual) continuities 
in the history of consecration rituals. In the most extensive examination of 
the term's use in Vedic and post-Vedic literature, Jan Gonda (1954/75) points 


3 '[I]nstallation asa social event had an import far beyond the image as a focus of devotion and 
worship, for it involved such factors as the spread of religious communities of temple priests, 
the religious donation and administration of lands, or the regulation of religious expansion 
through the agency of economic and political powers' (Colas 2010: 319). 

4 See Kane 1941: 896-916 and Brunner-Lachaux 1998: vii-viii on the various types of 
consecration. 
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out that pratistha (which he translates as ‘ground, ‘basis, ‘support’) was one of 
the words used to convey the idea of a firm, stable, durable ground for humans 
and the entire earth, a support for all individual and universal existence. 
Interestingly, however, in spite of its apparent etymological unambiguousness, 
the term and its morphological derivatives embarked on rather unexpected 
semantic/metaphorical trajectories: 


In contradistinction to some other terms for related ideas the etymology 
and ‘basic’ meaning of the word pratisthd are perfectly clear [...]. Deriving 
from prati—‘towards, near to, against, down upon, upon, on'—and 
stha—‘to stand (firmly), to take up a position, to stand still, to stay, to 
abide’, pr.[atistha]|—must, theoretically, have been a very suitable term 
for any foot or base in a literal sense. Yet, there is no sufficient evidence of 
those metaphorical applications which have developed in connection 
with words for similar ideas in other languages: 'foot, bottom, or basis of 
almost every object, foot as a measure of length' etc. It had, from the 
beginning, other connotations. (Gonda 1954/75: 338-9) 


In the Atharvaveda, pratistha means an ability located in the feet of a living 
being, while in the Aitareya Aranyaka it also means the hold one has of the 
ground one is standing on.5 In the same text, the stomach is characterized 
as the pratistha of food. Less surprisingly, the verb pratitisthati is used in the 
Satapatha Brahmana for ‘standing firmly on one's feet} and the causative form, 
pratisthapayati, to express the placing of an object. Pratistha can mean the 
back part or support of the body (the tail in the case of a sitting bird), and 
also the last constituent of an object or action, or the concluding part of verse. 
(These and the following selections are examples from Brahmana texts.) The 
Vedic sacrifice is described as standing firmly on (pratitisthati) or being sup- 
ported by four pillars (the Vedas and the corresponding priests). The earth is 
a pratistha or foothold for both deities and sacrificers. The latter are ‘well-sup- 
ported, having performed ritual offerings and chanted the (metrically three- 
footed and therefore firmly established) gayatrt verse. Gonda lists numerous 
other examples for the figurative use of both the verbal and the substantive 
forms (342f.), which often occur directly connected to or in the wider context 
of the Vedic sacrifice. 

The semantic range of pratistha widens further in post-Vedic texts (368f.). 
In the Bhagavadgita it is used to express a stable, detached mental state (BhG 
2.57). In verse 14.27, Krsna declares himself to be the pratistha of the immortal 


5 Onthisand the following, see Gonda 1954/75: 339f. 
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brahman, of the eternal dharma and of absolute bliss. In the medieval Saiva 
Brhajjabala Upanisad, pratisthà is an ontological state associated with one of 
Siva's five forms (Vamadeva) and one of the five elements (water).9 Arriving 
at the meaning that is particularly relevant for the purposes of this collection, 
namely pratisthà as consecration, Gonda writes: 


If a Hindu makes or purchases an image of a deity it is his invariable prac- 
tice to perform certain ceremonies, called pranapratistha, ‘the establish- 
ment or instalment of vital breath, of life, endowment with animation’ It 
has often been said that by going through this process of ‘consecration’ 
the nature of the images changes, that they are no longer merely the 
materials of which they are constructed, but become containers of life 
and supranormal power. (371) 


Relevant text examples invoked here by Gonda are—among others—the 
Brhatsamhità and the Vaikhanasasmartasitra. In addition to image consecra- 
tion (including their re-consecration, punahpratistha), the term is also used 
(in Grhyapari$istasutras, Puranas, Tantras) in connection with the foundation 
and construction of temples, as well as of wells, water reservoirs, or parks, 
for sites that are dedicated to the public. Turning to tantric texts (such as the 
Tantrarajatantra and others), Gonda mentions that even though these works 
distinguish between the ritual placing of divine power into an image, into the 
body of a human practitioner, or in a yantra or a vessel (kumbha, kalasa), all 
these actions are called pratisthaás." Numerous other ‘shades of meanings’ from 
various post-Vedic text genres conclude Gonda's survey, copiously illustrating 
the term’s versatility. 


6 'Itisastate of being like the supreme knowledge [vidya] and the supreme “peace” [santyatità], 
itis an aspect of the final goal, the prospect of which is held out to the god's devotees. It is 
also systematically connected with the aspects of prosperity and ever-yielding abundance 
and with the ritual means of attaining the god's bliss' (Gonda 1954/75: 370). 

7 On pratisthà in early tantric works such as the Prapaficasára and Saradátilaka, the various 
locations for infusing life in tantric ritual systems, and the personification/deification of 
prana as the goddess Pranasakti, see Bihnemann 1991. 

8 The word is also applied in connection with towns (establishment, founding), kingship 
(establishment, accession), or with the meaning of 'having found a firm resting place' in 
the sense of happiness or prosperity (a semantic variant found in the Mahabharata), not to 
mention other meanings in the areas of law, medicine, and warfare (372-3). Colas (2010: 321) 
mentions the word's ‘political shade of meaning’ as evidenced in Visakhadatta’s seventh- to 
eighth-century (or possibly earlier) play Mudraraksasa. 
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There are interesting observations to be made with regard to the contexts 
in which the term pratistha (or its Prakrit equivalent) is used to designate 
consecrations in early Buddhism. The installation of items believed to pos- 
sess special qualities, such as relics or scriptures? does not seem to imply a 
ritual transformation of these—already venerated—objects, but is prescribed 
in the Vinaya literature for the sanctification of the earth. Such (utmost meri- 
tory) early Buddhist pratisthas were most probably performed at auspicious 
moments in the presence of monks and laypeople, 'as a public process of sta- 
bilizing sacred articles on the surface of the earth and an ideology of terrestrial 
expansion of the Buddhist religion and message’ (Colas 2010: 322). The same 
seems to apply in the case of man-made architectural elements of stupas (vedi, 
chattra, and others) or early Buddhist images. Also, in some early Paficaratra 
texts, the ritual installation of objects such as stones marked with footprints 
emphasizes the ‘placing’ (nydsa), the material fixation/stabilization of these 
items (already considered sacred), not their transformation. This, however, is 
the exception. Most Hindu ritual texts prescribe rules for consecrating new 
artifacts specially produced in order to be ritually converted into temple 
images (322-3). 

Rituals specially designed to convert statues of stone, metal, wood, or other 
materials into (receptacles of) deities raise fundamental questions regarding 
the connection between deity and image in South Asia.!° The centuries-old 
existence and present-day persistence of consecration rituals can readily be 
interpreted as evidence for devotees' conception that images in the region's 
temples and shrines are actually deities, permanent as in the case of temple 
images or temporary as with festival images. After all, in consecration ritu- 
als ‘profane’ sculptures, man-made lifeless artifacts, are ritually infused with 
divine life force, becoming thus the focus of prayer, worship, and other reli- 
gious activities. A glance at some of the numerous Sanskrit terms used to 
designate (iconic) images is helpful to some extent here as they express: 
(1) the sculptures' likeness of the deity they present (pratikrti, pratima); 
(2) their embodying or taking the form of the deity (murti); (3) their offer- 
ing a means or a form for the devotee to grasp the essence or nature of the 
deity (vigraha) (Eck 1981/98: 38). This latter term points to other traditional 
conceptions of the relationship between image and deity, versions of which 


9 Buddhist relics (Sariras, dhátus) are described in a great variety of Buddhist sources as 
infused with morality and wisdom, and full of virtue (Schopen 1998: 261). On the instal- 
lation and cult of Buddhist scriptures see chapter 2 in Schopen 2005. The discussion of 
pratistha in early Buddhism is based on Colas 2010. 

10  Seethe discussions in Eck 1981; Fuller 1992; Davis 1997. 
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present-day students of South Asia’s religions will probably encounter in the 
field. Interlocutors may point out—depending on their religious affiliation 
and/or philosophical inclination—that one worships the deity the image rep- 
resents and not the image itself; that images only serve as a visual means to 
establish a relationship with a transcendent god; that the divine is formless 
and incomprehensible; and that the worship of images is in fact inappropri- 
ate for those who aspire to higher knowledge.!! However, to observers of con- 
temporary everyday religious practices the relationship between deities and 
their images in Hindu temples, shrines, and homes appears usually to be two- 
fold. The devotees’ worship is addressed to the deity as image and to the deity 
whose power is in the image (Fuller 1992: 61). 

In the course of elaborate, multi-stage ritual processes, sculptures or other 
man-made objects change into entities considered worthy of being worshiped. 
Primarily on the grounds of the imagined metamorphosis undergone by their 
main objects, image consecrations can serve as examples par excellence of 
transformative rituals. The change is not sudden but gradual, even if some of 
the constitutive ritual sequences seem to bring about a much more substantial 
progress than others in the image’s development towards (being the container 
of) a deity. The number of constituent sequences varies according to the dif- 
ferent schools and traditions.!? Various types of purifications and affusions, the 
imposition of mantras and powers, the ritual opening(s) of the eyes, and other 
elements contribute to the transformation, a process that has sometimes been 
interpreted (for example in texts of the Paficaratra, Vaikhanasa, Digambara 
Jain traditions, but also in Buddhist texts!?) as similar to the gradual refine- 
ment of a person's body through lifecycle rituals (samskaras). Zooming out to a 
much wider, more theoretical and systematical angle, and looking at what hap- 
pens to the ritual's main object, an image consecration is what, in the terms of 
Don Handelman (2006: 47), could be called ‘an event that models. Pratisthas 
combine features defined as characteristic for such events. They are special- 
ized microcosms, are teleological with a specified direction, and they resolve a 
conflicting state of existence (lifeless/animated). Of course, the intricate ritual 


11 Davis 1997: 479. In addition to the Advaita Vedanta position, Davis offers in the first chap- 
ter of his book an overview of some of the other influential Indian perspectives on the 
worship of images over the centuries. 

12 Examples may be found in Smith 1984: 54-63; Hikita 2005: 146-85; Takashima 2005: 
116-25. 

13 See von Rospatt's (2010) discussion of the consecration ceremony in the eleventh- to 
twelfth-century Kriyasamgrahapafijika, its employment of samskaras and its relation to 
later rituals in Newar Buddhism. 
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choreographies affect not only the sculptural representations of deities, but 
more or less everyone and everything involved in the ritual. Ritual sponsors 
and officiating priests perform roles according to culturally established rules 
and follow closely detailed scripts; interested audiences observe and occa- 
sionally join in the activities; divine agents are invoked and directed towards 
prescribed locations; spaces, receptacles, and persons are purified; substances 
and materials manipulated and symbolically altered. Familial or communitar- 
ian bonds are reinforced, statuses confirmed, and social visibilities enhanced. 
Image consecrations are profoundly relevant and potentially transformative 
on a number of levels, such as the social, the experiential, or the performative. 

The essays in this volume address major issues connected with the pratistha 
in Saiva, Vaisnava, Buddhist, and Jain contexts, offering insights into the con- 
secration procedures in various traditions and historical periods. The collec- 
tion is thematically and methodically broad, with detailed textual studies and 
contributions that discuss contemporary performances of installation rituals. 
The sources examined include pratistha-related chapters in an early encyclo- 
pedic text, early Saiva treatises, Agamas, a late-classical Buddhist text, Vaisnava 
Paficaratra sources, and Jain manuals. Historical continuity and change, and 
the transformational moments in the pratistha, are overarching motives in 
a number of contributions, while others have more specific themes such as 
the connection between art and religion, the qualifications of the ritual spe- 
cialist, the re/installation of damaged images, and the dedication of a garden. 
The ethnographic accounts of consecration rituals include a Jain pratistha in 
Jaipur, a temple and image consecration in Hamm-Uentrop (Germany), and 
the installation of a Hanuman image in Varanasi. 


1 The Essays 


A text of central importance for the installation of images in South Asia 
is chapter 59 of Varahamihira’s encyclopedic work (sixth century), the 
Pratisthapanadhyaya, in which the author succinctly offers a general descrip- 
tion of the installation ritual, which he holds valid for virtually every major 
iconocentric tradition of his time, including the Buddhists and Jains. In his 
contribution, Marko Geslani first places the rite described in this chapter of 
the Brhatsamhità in the wider context of Varahamihira’s other writings on 
rituals, and shows how the adhivasana (‘overnight’) sequences of the pratistha 
contain references to rites performed for/on the king prior to royal military 
campaigns. While in the pratistha the image is aspersed with various mate- 
rials, in the yatrà rites the king is bathed in a similar way, with plant-based 
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mixtures, cow products, and various types of clay. In addition, Geslani points 
out further parallels and similarities, such as the fire offering (homa) and the 
observation of fire omens in both contexts, or the laying of the image on a bed/ 
pillow in the pratistha and the dream divination in the royal yatra rites. In a 
second step, the author looks at possible Vedic antecedents for the pratistha 
ritual described in the Brhatsamhita. The main focus of his inquiry lies on late- 
Vedic santi rites, and therein especially on the close connection between the 
homa and the bathing sequences. According to Geslani, the yatra and pratistha 
rituals described by Varahamihira may have their origin in Atharvan santi cer- 
emonies. The sixth-century author, however, modifies the Vedic ritual struc- 
ture decisively in several places. Perhaps the most important of these are the 
alterations in the pusyasnana rite, but also in the pratistha, his preference for 
the puja, and his allowing for the agency of the deities, to the detriment of the 
fire sacrifice and Vedic mantras. In the last part of his essay, Marko Geslani 
shows how elements of Vedic ritual (mantras, homa, sacrificial dregs, bathing 
techniques) as well as astrological motifs are preserved in later (late-Vedic and 
Puranic) installation ceremonies. 

Dominic Goodall discusses in his essay the changes undergone by the 
lingapratistha in the Mantramarga tradition by looking at the Nisvasatattva- 
samhita’s account of pratistha and the differences in later works. The exami- 
nation of the dinga installation in the Nisvasatattvasamhita, one of the oldest 
surviving works of Tantric Saivism (c. 450-550 AD), reveals the lack of the 
defining moments of pratistha known from later accounts of similar rites, 
such as the one provided in the eleventh-century Somasambhupaddhati or in 
South Indian temple agamas from the twelfth century. In the Nisvasatattva- 
samhita’s account there is no instilment with life force, be it as jivanyasa 
(‘imposition of spirit’) or pranapratistha (‘installation of life-breath’), nor is 
there an equivalent to the opening of the image's eyes (nayanonmilana) or 
the showing of auspicious objects to the linga. Also, another moment charac- 
terized as defining for the pratistha in analyses of the Somagambhupaddhati, 
namely the (sexually connotated) lowering-down of the pindika or yoni over 
the lirga, is missing in the Nisvasatattvasamhita, in which there seems to 
be no distinction made between the basis of the liga (pitha) and the yoni. 
In later lingapratistha accounts, the tripartite nature of the linga finds its 
expression in the assigning of distinct mantras onto its three parts, and in the 
division into three sections of other objects to be installed. Goodall points 
to other developments as well, such as the changing descriptions of the ritual 
specialists involved in the pratistha, or the growing importance over the cen- 
turies of the rites connected to the vastumandala. To illustrate the differences 
between early and later pratistha texts, the author offers summaries of two 
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unpublished accounts (Sarvajfianottara and Nisvasatattvasamhita) from dif- 
ferent periods. 

Anna Slaczka’s essay focuses on one of the central ritual components in the 
consecration of images, the ratnanyasa, 'the placing of the gems. This ritual 
consists of the depositing of small objects (often precious or semiprecious 
stones) below the pedestal of an image. The ratnanyasa is mentioned in vary- 
ing detail in a large number of texts from different periods, Saiva and Vaisnava. 
Some of the relevant passages (such as those in the Brhatsamhita or certain 
Puranas) are brief, while other ritual texts include elaborate descriptions of 
the objects and their positioning. Slaczka especially examines one text, an 
early (heterogeneous pre-eleventh-century CE) Saiva treatise on the consecra- 
tion of temples, titled Devyamata. After discussing in detail its possible dating 
and structure, and offering a synopsis of the ratnanyasa ritual included in the 
treatise, the author looks at the development of the ritual by comparing the 
accounts in various textual sources across the centuries and genres, pointing 
also to the potential that lies in comparing texts with archaeological findings 
in an attempt to trace the history of the ratnanyasa ritual. She concludes that 
the ratnanyása account in the Devyamata can be dated between the late sev- 
enth and early eleventh centuries, which would place this text in an interme- 
diary position between the earliest Saivasiddhanta treatises discussed in the 
previous contribution by Dominic Goodall (the fifth- to sixth-century Nisvasa 
texts) and later Saiva texts such as the Somasambhupaddhati or (South Indian) 
agamic texts, which form the source material for the next essay. 

The àgamic sources on pratistha analyzed by Marie-Luce Barazer-Billoret 
often start with a Vedic formula to be used in the first stages of temple conse- 
cration rituals. The author points out that the Indian subcontinent has been 
characterized by a continuity of ritual practices over the centuries. The focus 
of Barazer-Billoret's essay lies on the patterns found in installation rituals of 
lingas and other images, and on the question regarding the exact moment of 
transformation from a statue into an entity thought of as divine. In one pattern, 
the image's/the liriga's transformation takes place on the last day of the lengthy 
ritual procedures, namely the day of the installation itself, through the transfer 
of mantras from the ritual receptacles into which the deities were invoked, to 
the image (Siva) and its pedestal (the Goddess). However, there is no general 
agreement in the agamic sources regarding this issue. While the older texts 
seem to conform to the pattern outlined above, there are also sources that do 
not allow for any conclusive statement when it comes to the decisive transfor- 
mative moments. And in other, more recent, texts the metamorphosis occurs 
a day before the installation proper, namely during the performance of the 
adhivasa ceremonies in the sacrificial pavilion. 
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Drawing on a wide range of texts, but focusing in particular on a late- 
classical, pre-tantric Buddhist source tentatively called Mulyamantra-sutra, 
Ronald Davidson examines in his essay the installation of a Buddhist naga 
altar and the rain rituals connected to it. He points to three possible areas as 
sources for these ceremonies and the complex, aggregate ritual and doctri- 
nal system contained in the text. The first of these areas is the non-Sanskritic 
worship of nagas (snake deities) in North Indian agricultural communities, as 
attested in descriptions of the use of mud images in some South Asian texts, in 
the survival of terracotta figurines representing ndgas at a number of sites in 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and Bengal, as well as in ethnographies describing nine- 
teenth-century naga-related sites and practices. Second, a number of the items 
mentioned in the Mülyamantra can be found in the later Grhya texts, especially 
the layout of the altar. In the third area, some of the practices of local sorcerers 
called vidyadharas, practices characterized by the control and domination of 
a hostile being, for example of a demonic vinayaka or of the yaksa Mahakala, 
can be found in the naga ritual of the Mülyamantra. Davidson points out that 
the worshiping of nagas for rainfall is not continued in brahmanical litera- 
ture where the snake divinities are invoked in various other contexts, such as 
the sarpabali rite, or in instances where nagas are associated with the under- 
world and its treasures, or in the placement of naga statues (nagapratistha) in 
connection with the installation of deities. On the other hand, the practice of 
naga-related rituals and their connection to rain went on for several centuries 
in Buddhist contexts over large parts of Asia. 

In her essay on image consecration in the Vaisnava Paficaratra, Marzenna 
Czerniak-Drozdzowicz emphasizes the close connections between art and reli- 
gion/ritual reflected in the sources of this tradition. Among the five modes of 
divine presence in the world conceptualized by the Paficaratrikas, arcavatara 
refers to the presence of the deity in its various forms of representation: self- 
manifested, consecrated by deities, consecrated by siddhas, or man-made, 
which have to be installed according to rules laid down in the agamic texts. 
The author presents the consecration procedures based on selected Paficaratra 
texts, with the main focus on the Paramasamhità account, and looks also at a 
pratistha-related area discussed in ritual treatises and texts on art, the repair- 
ing of damaged images (jirnoddhara, navikarana). Another main theme of 
the essay is an inquiry into the development of the idea of arcavatara. Two of 
the early Paficaratrika texts, Jayakhyasamhita and Visnudharmottarapurana, 
express some reservations when it comes to image installation and worship. 
Even if it states that through consecration the image is transformed into the 
deity, the Jayakhyasamhita still prescribes avahana, the invocation of the 
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deity into the image, at the beginning of the daily rites. For the Srivaisnavas, 
arcavatara was a central concept through which the fully-fledged presence 
of the deity, not only in temple statues but also in movable images, was 
established. 

Elisabeth Raddock examines in her essay the first chapters of the eighth- 
to ninth-century Hayasirsa Paricaratra, another Vaisnava Paficaratra text that 
deals with both the building of temples and the production of temple sculp- 
tures. The main focus of the text, however, is on ritual, only providing infor- 
mation on architectural aspects when these are ritually significant. Raddock 
discusses the various possibilities to categorize the text, one such possibil- 
ity being to ascribe it to a group of texts that meet both the criteria of ritual 
manuals and texts on architecture. Another question concerns the addressee 
of these texts, with multiple (non-exclusive) options: the sponsor of the ritual, 
the head priest, or other ritual specialists. The Hayasirsa Paficaratra lists the 
key actors in a temple-building project, giving a detailed description of the 
necessary qualities that a potential supervising ritual specialist, acarya, has to 
fulfill. There are also passages in the text that prescribe the qualifications (and 
undesired qualities) of the main artisan/architect (sthapaka) in the temple- 
building project. 

Damaged images in temples have to be de-installed and replaced by new 
ones. S.A.S. Sarma discusses in his contribution ritual texts from Kerala that 
deal with jirnoddhara, the renovation procedures for replacing damaged 
images, including /irigas. According to the various texts, these procedures are 
to be performed when a temple is in a state of decay, the image is broken, has 
the wrong measurements, is hollow, has been removed from its pedestal by 
thieves, or has been washed away by a river. In certain cases, sculptures can be 
repaired, using gold or the mixture of five metals (paricaloha). In present-day 
temples, the permission of the deity is required before initiating the replace- 
ment process of the damaged image. On the basis of astrological calculations 
(devaprasna, 'the questioning of the deity") the temple management decides 
whether the image is to be replaced or not. Sarma describes a three-day ritual 
comprising the extracting of life from the damaged image, the uninstalling of 
this image from its pedestal, as well as the installation procedures for the new 
image. Ritual texts also offer solutions for unforeseen events during the instal- 
lation procedures, such as, for example, the breaking of the kalasa. In that case, 
the remains of the water from the pot are used together with ritually purified 
water to fill the new pot. In exceptional situations, de-installation rituals were 
also performed for sculptures that were not damaged but were in an immi- 
nent danger of being destroyed. The author relates the case of the image from 
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the Guruvayur temple, whose ‘life force’ was ritually transferred from the main 
image to the temple’s processional image and transported to the Ambalapuzha 
temple during the armed conflict between Tipu Sultan of Mysore and Zamorin, 
the ruler of Malabar. The movable image was later brought back to Guruvayur 
and the main image was re-installed. 

In his article, Shingo Einoo compares the installation of images with the 
dedication of a garden and the planting of a tree. The latter rites belong to the 
larger category of utsarga, the ritual dedication of certain objects, sites, etc. 
for public use. The term pratistha has been used in a number of texts to des- 
ignate such ceremonies as well, where the central objects of the rituals were 
not images of deities, as in the dedication of gardens, and the consecration of 
pastureland, wells, and water tanks. The religious rewards for the planting of 
trees are—according to the texts—numerous and comparable to some extent 
to the merits of a pratistha: destruction of evil; attaining heaven or the world 
of Visnu; becoming Brahma, Visnu, or Ganesa. In some contexts, the merit 
resulting from the planting of bushes and fruit trees or of an entire garden 
is seen as equivalent to the merit acquired by performing srauta rituals, such 
as the godana, agnistoma, or even asvamedha, respectively. Usually the texts 
emphasize the usefulness of the dedicated objects in addition to the merits. 
Einoo points out that one of the common underlying religious motivations for 
performing utsarga rituals was connected to the sraddha, ancestor worship, 
and exemplifies this idea by discussing text passages related to vrsotsarga (the 
setting free of a bull) and tadagapratistha (the inauguration of a water tank). 
The main differences between the pratistha and utsarga rituals consist in the 
meritoriousness of the dedicated object. According to the texts, the objects of 
utsarga only give religious merit if they are useful for others. And, while image 
consecrations and the building of temples produce merit for the sponsor and 
provide often long-term opportunities of employment for priests, this is not 
the case with utsarga rituals. 

In her contribution, Ellen Gough looks at the historical development of 
the sürimantra in Jainism, an element of the eye-opening sequence in a Kanji 
Svami Panth installation ceremony that the author documented in 2008. Even 
if the followers of this twentieth-century branch of the Digambara tradition 
reject mendicancy, during this sequence the /ay ritual specialist removed his 
clothes before whispering the surimantra into the image's ear, imitating thus 
a Digambara monk. Through the examination of various medieval sources, 
Gough shows how this central element in the installation developed between 
the eighth and eleventh centuries and is the result of the interaction between 
Digambaras and Svetambaras and of the combination of their respective prac- 
tices. The requirement that the performance of pratistha should be undertaken 
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by initiated acaryas seems to have developed in the aforementioned period 
in a number of other traditions as well (Saiva Siddhanta, Vaisnava Paficaratra, 
Indo-Tibetan tantric Buddhism). In Svetambara texts, the consecration 
sequence in question replicates the recitation of the surimantra by the guru 
into the (ritually decorated) ear of the disciple, conferring upon him the 
status of an dcarya (or suri). After examining a number of texts relevant for 
the rituals of contemporary Svetambaras and Digambaras, and pointing out 
distinctions, mutual influences, and controversies regarding the role of ascet- 
ics in image consecrations, Gough gives a summary of a seven-day Digambara 
pancakalyanaka pratistha festival observed in 2013 in Jaipur. The surimantra 
sequence took place on the sixth day, being described in the manual 
Pratisthapatha as one of the main components for the ritual transformation 
of the image. Overall, however, there are a number of different versions of the 
surimantra today and there is disagreement among the Digambaras on how it 
may be used in the pratistha. 

Annette Wilke discusses in her essay major events and developments con- 
nected to the Kamadchi temple in the industrial area of Hamm-Uentrop, a 
mid-sized town in Westphalia, Germany. The temple, built in the South Indian 
classical style, was inaugurated in the summer of 2002 and re-consecrated 
twelve years later. A Hindu temple has existed in Hamm since 1989, first in a 
basement and later at another location in a newly built house. As a result of 
the initiative of an energetic priest supported by a German advisory board, it 
was possible to build and consecrate the new temple in the traditional archi- 
tectural style. Wilke offers a detailed outline not only of the initial consecra- 
tion procedures but also of the rituals of renewal. The core sequences of the 
2002 pratistha were performed over eight consecutive days. However, this was 
preceded by a number of other rituals such as the vastupüja and the ceremony 
of setting the foundation stone performed three years earlier, as well as a non- 
traditional German topping-out ceremony, ‘Richtfest, in 2000. The main rites 
included the worship of various divinities, the opening of the image's eyes, 
the circumambulation or procession, the ritual bathing of the image, a fire 
sacrifice, the depositing of the gems in the pedestal, the installation of the 
image in the temple, the instilment of life (pranapratistha), and, on the final 
day, the great ablution, at which the press and television were also present. 
Wilke then goes on to examine various developments on different levels that 
followed after the consecration, such as the evolution of the new temple into 
a Tamil Hindu pilgrimage and festival site, with participants not only from 
Germany but also from abroad, or the development of the Kamadchi temple 
into the most important, representative site for Hinduism in Germany. She also 
touches on some negative aspects and events in connection with the temple 
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and its main priest, before giving an account of the temple's re-consecration in 
2014, as well as an attempt at a prognosis regarding the future trajectory of the 
temple and community. 

The last essay in the volume deals with the contemporary practice of 
pratistha. In my own contribution I discuss the three-day consecration of a 
Hanuman image, documented in the mid-1990s in Varanasi. After addressing 
the issue of performative efficacy in rituals, and highlighting some of the more 
important preliminary stages of the consecration, I offer a detailed description 
of the ritual activities on each of the three days. In order to illustrate the com- 
plexity and various morphological levels of the consecration procedures, both 
the numerous auxiliary as well as the core parts of the ritual are given equal 
attention. A team of five ritual specialists was in charge of the event, led by an 
experienced acarya, who was also the family priest of the temple owner, the 
'sacrificer, or yajamana in the consecration. The latter's relatives and friends 
witnessed or participated in large parts of the ritual, thus transforming the 
consecration into a social event. Based on the empirical material, in the final 
section of the essay I reflect on the sequentiality and the constituent units of 
the consecration, and the ‘ritual-grammatical’ rules according to which the 
various components are connected together. 
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